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THE SPIRIT OF COMPETITION IN ART. 



, doubt the appreciation by the 
i public, of works of the easel, is 
* becoming daily more rational and 
critical. We see it in the grow- 
ing demand for pictures of a bet- 
ter class. A few years ago a 
" dealer'' could hawk over the country a 
stock of paintings, readily obtaining forty 
and fifty dollars for that which cost him, 
perhaps, five to ten dollars — the victims, in 
every case, being among the wealthier 
classes. How we have been startled, at 
times, upon going into the residence of 
some well-to-do citizen and finding upon 
the walls of his parlor and library a 
" well-assorted stock" of these trade pic- 
tures! But the time of such sales is past 
— at least with the class of persons re- 
ferred to. These wretched landscapes and 
frenzied 6ea-pieces are banished to the 
garret or hired girls' domains, and in their 
stead we have either choice engravings or 
paintings which possess true merit. 

This fact is a significant one, proving, as 
it does, that art is becoming rapidly do- 
mesticated — a familiar of our homes and 
firesides. Its results are seen in the spirit 
of emulation which possesses artists. The 
certainty of selling a good picture induces 
the artist to labor and linger at the can- 
vas, spending upon it his very best ability. 
As a consequent the grade of excellence of 
the works of our studios is rapidly appre- 
ciating. What would have been regarded 
as a " passable" production five years ago, 
would not pass now — a picture second- 
rate then is third or fourth rate now — a 
first-class work then, now is third class. 
Artists have become not only better stu- 
dents but better judges. They now fix, 
with much fairness, the comparative ex- 
cellence of their productions, and their 
prices have assumed a ratio and scale 
which they all understand and accede to ; 
and a purcbasor knows just what it will 
cost him to obtain works of a given stan- 
dard of excellence. 

A class of old fogies, who stickle for the 
necessity of art being above commerce — of 
laboring for itself alone — see, in this giv- 
ing of market values to all works of the 
studio, a demoralization of art, and, like 
hired mourners at a wake, they are croon- 
ing over their lost spirit. Fence up such 
old grannies, we. say. What have all their 
" high art" ideas accomplished, after gen- 
erations of " lofty enthusiasm" — after de- 



cades of " soul devotion to the pencil ?" 
Literally nothing. In their hands art 
bade fair to become mummyfied, and it 
needed the fire of emulation — the spirit of 
competition which the commerce iu art en- 
gendered, to arouse the art-talent of our 
country into adequate expression. That 
fire and spirit will produce glorious re- 
sults, and our old granny critics will find 
themselves fenced in with more palpable 
beauty than it ever entered into their 
eclipsed wits to conceive. 

In passing through the rooms of the 
Academy exhibition for this year, we are 
impressed with a confirmation of our 
opinion expressed above, namely : that the 
standard of excellence is constantly appre- 
ciating. In this exhibition are few works 
from the leading artists — some not being 
represented at all, while others have con- 
tributed but minor works ; yet we realize 
that the exhibition is highly pleasing, 
satisfactory, and creditable to our art. 
Could this have been said of any previous 
exposition where artists recognized as best 
failed to be represented ? We think not ; 
and it can but be a source of gratification 
to all, that the multitude of artists have 
wrought so well. The source of that 
success will be found in the general de- 
sire and determination of the devotees of 
the easel and palette to merit public rec- 
ognition and patronage. Such potency 
is there in the inspiration of reward. 

We elsewhere refer more at length to 
this exhibition, and will here only remark, 
as bearing upon our present theme, that 
the contributors to the exposition have 
betrayed an over anxiety to excel : their 
determination to command attention has 
induced many of them into compositions 
which certainly are beyond their power 
to work out with a sustained excellence. 
While we grant that it is better to attempt 
too much than too little, we are not at 
liberty to overlook what are strongly- 
marked evidences of egotism, or of mista- 
ken confidence in power. It is no sign of 
ability to grasp a grand landscape because 
the artist has successfully dealt with 
smaller compositions. It is not safe to 
enter the field of historical or scriptural 
composition — wherein the immortal mas- 
ters have won their crowns of glory — 
because the artist may have well done a 
cabinet of faces and figures. On the con- 
trary, it is not safe to venture upon large 
canvases, if only for the simple reason 
that they challenge a criticism which none 
but the truly great effort can withstand. 



To ninety-nine hundredths of our artists, 
a picture fourteen by twenty inches is 
quite sufficient in size to absorb their best 
ability : and success will more surely 
attend this concentration of effort than if 
their labor were spread over a surface 
many times greater. 

Let us beg of our art-producers to think 
nobly of their calling and of the audience 
to which they all appeal. Let their aim 
be to excel in a fair, open spirit of emula- 
lation. Let each year not only add to 
their individual excellence but also serve 
to elevate the general standard of excel- 
lence, thus to forward the progress of art- 
taste in this country, until it shall be 
satisfied only with the best works in the 
best departments of composition. With 
this laudable ambition before them, they 
will not fail to command increased atten- 
tion with each year's exhibition, and their 
patronage will surely be commensurate to 
their worth. The love of art for art's 
sake, is a noble love, but, if it merely in- 
spires a dreamy, directionless energy, it 
will accomplish little : he who gives him- 
self up to such a use of his time and talent, 
will grow old and attain small honors or • 
rewards. Throw body and spirit into the 
work of competition, and all will be well. 



IN MEMOBIAM.— NO. IV. 



TRENTON. 



Tns deep ravine, tho' dark, is bright, 
The gushing stream comes, laughingly, 
As when I wandered there with thee 

While life with us was robed in light. 

Thy pencil has portrayed it well — 
Has kept the image strong and true ; 
All fresh with June's pearl-dropping dew- 
Bathing each green spray of the dell. 

The gem is still upon the leaf— 
(The leaf is evergreen, ye know) — 
Now crystallized to ice and enow, 

As were the tear-drops of our grief. 

If serrate oft their crystals are, 
Or to our touch too icy cold — 
Gaze on the beauty of their mould, 

And own they are divinely fair. 

j3o beautiful in their own light, 

The scenes which Art doth here recall ; 
Thine image rises before all, 
Enchantress thou*— so fresh, so fair. 

But then 'tis soul that doth enchain, 
Tho' love may sorrow, or repine, 
"We feel soul is a thing divine, 

And that all loss is lost in gain. 

POUGUKEEFSIE, 1800. A. P. C. 



